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nature. An instance is furnished by George Bucha-
nan, who was steeped in the new learning, and who
was entrusted with the training of James VI; in
his De jure regni he1 has left a record of the prin-
ciples, in accordance with Calvin's doctrine, which
he laid down for his pupil. But when the Leviathan
of Hobbes was published principles which had
been generally accepted were discarded; it created
almost as much consternation among political
thinkers as had been done by the Prince of Machia-
velli. The Prince had appeared to be a justification
of tyranny on the part of a personal monarch; the
doctrine of Hobbes was a justification of absolutism,
as it had borne sway in the Latin monarchies, and
especially as it was being organised in France.
Hobbes shocked the moral sense of the day by
representing the sovereign State, not as an insti-
tution which originated with Divine approval or
according to natural order, but as artificial and
accepted by men who submitted themselves and
their children to the rule of a conqueror. It treated
all government as if it were based on the right of
the conqueror and could not be questioned.
2 The doctrine of Locke on Civil Government,
which has been of enormous importance to
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, was to some extent a de-
velopment of Hobbes, and to some extent a reaction
from his principles. Locke followed Hobbes in re-
garding civil society as artificial, but differed from

1 Cambridge History of English Literature, rv, p. 3<>3-
c.                                                                        3